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MEDITATIONS 

CONCERNING THE FIRST PHILOSOPHY, 

In which are clearly proved the Existence of God, and the 
real distinction between the Soul and Body of Man. 

TtuuUted from the French of Desortea, by W». B. tt'Mu. 



THIRD MEDITATION. 



on gov: that he exists. 



I shall now close my eyes, stop my ears, divert all my 
senses, — I shall even efface from my thought all the images of 
corporeal things, or, at least, since one can scarcely do that, I 
shall reckon them as vain and false ; and thus holding con- 
verse only with myself, and examining my inner man, I shall 
attempt gradually to make myself more known and more 
familiar to myself. I am a thing that thinks — that is, that 
doubts, that affirms, that denies, that knows few things, that 
is ignorant of many things, that loves, that hates, that wills, 
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that wills riot, that imagines also, and that feels ; for, as I have 
formerly remarked, although the things which I feel and ima- 
gine -may perhaps be nothing at all outside of me and in them- 
selves, I am nevertheless assured that those forms of thought 
which I call feelings and imaginations, in so far only as they 
are forms of thought certainly reside and meet within me. 
And in the little that I have just said, I believe I have collect- 
ed all that I really know, or, at least, all that till now I have 
observed that I knew. Now, that I may attempt to extend 
my knowledge further, I shall act circumspectly and consider 
with care whether I cannot yet discover in me any other 
things that I have not up to this time perceived. I am assured 
that I am a thing that thinks ; but do I not then also know 
what is requisite in order to make me certain of anything? 
Indeed, in this first knowledge, there is nothing that assures 
me of the truth but the clear and distinct" perception of what I 
say, which indeed would not be sufficient to assure me that 
what I say is true, if it could ever happen that a thing which 
I conceived thus clearly and distinctly should prove to be 
false : and therefore it seems to me that already I can estab- 
lish as a general rule that all the things which we conceive 
very clearly and very distinctly are true. 

Yet 1 formerly received and admitted many things as very 
certain and very manifest, which nevertheless I afterwards 
discovered to be doubtful and uncertain. What, then, were 
those things? They were the earth, the sky, the stars, and 
all the other things which I perceived by means of my senses. 
Now what is it that I conceived clearly and distinctly in them? 
Nothing, in truth, but that the ideas or the thoughts of those 
things presented themselves to my mind. And yet at present 
I do not deny that these ideas meet within me. But there was 
yet another thing that I asserted, and which, by reason of the 
habit I had of believing it, I thought I could perceive very 
clearly, although in reality I did not perceive it at all, name- 
ly, that there were things outside of me from which these ideas 
proceeded, and which they entirely resembled, and it was in 
that that I deceived myself; or if, perhaps, I did judge accord- 
ing to the truth, it was not any knowledge that I had that was 
the cause of the truth of my judgment. 

But when I considered something very simple and easy re- 
lating to arithmetic and geometry — for example, that two and 
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three added together make five, and other things similar — did 
I not coneeive them at least with sufficient clearness to assert 
that they were true? If I have, indeed, since judged that one 
may doubt of these things, it has been for no other reason 
than that it occurred to me that perhaps some God might have 
given me such a nature that I should deceive myself as regards 
the things which seem to me the most manifest. Now every 
time that this previously conceived opinion of the sovereign 
power of a God presents itself to my thought, I am constrained 
to admit that it is easy for him, if he so wishes, to bring it 
about that I should be mistaken even in the things which I 
believe I know by the very strongest evidence ; and, on the 
other hand, every time that I turn towards the things which I 
think I conceive most clearly, I am so persuaded by them that 
I cannot avoid giving expression to these words : Deceive me 
who may, he can never bring it to pass that I should be noth- 
ing while I think myself to be something ; or that some day 
it should be true that I have never been, it being true that I 
now am ; or that two and three added together should make 
either more or less than five ; or s'milar things which I see 
clearly cannot be in another fashion than I conceive them. 

And, indeed, inasmuch as I have no reason for believing that 
there is a God who is a deceiver, and as I have not yet consid- 
ered the reasons which prove that there is a God, the grounds 
for doubting which depend only on this opinion are very tri- 
vial, and, so to speak, metaphysical. But in order to be able 
altogether to remove this opinion, I ought to examine whether 
there is a God since the occasion presents itself; and if I find 
that there is one, I ought also to examine whether he can be a 
deceiver: for without the knowledge of these two truths I do 
not see that I can ever be certain of anything. And in order 
that I may have the opportunity of examining this without 
interrupting the line of meditation which I have laid out 
which is to pass by degrees from the notions which I shall 
find foremost in my mind to those which I may thereafter 
find, I must here divide all my thoughts into certain classes, 
and consider in which of these classes there is properly truth 
or error. 

Among my thoughts, some are like the images of things, 
and it is to these alone that the name idea properly belongs : 
as when I represent to myself a man or a chimera, or the sky, 
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or an angel, or God himself. The others have, in addition, 
some other forms : as when I wish, fear, affirm or deny, I then, 
it is true, conceive something as the subject of my mind's ac- 
tion, but I also add some other thing by this action to the idea 
I had of the thing ; and of this class of thoughts, some are 
called volitions or affections, and the others judgments. 

Now, as far as ideas are concerned, if we consider them only 
in themselves and not as derived from something else, they 
cannot, properly speaking, be false ; for whether I imagine a 
goat or a chimera, it is not less true that I imagine the one 
than it is that I imagine the other. Nor need we be afraid of 
meeting falsity in the affections or volitions ; for although I 
can desire evil things, or even things which never were, still 
it is not on that account less true that I desire them. There 
thus remain only the judgments, in which I ought to guard 
carefully against being deceived. But the chief and most 
common error which can be here met with consists in judging 
that the ideas which are in me are similar or conformable to 
things which are without me : for certainly if I considered 
only ideas as certain modes or fashions of my thought, with- 
out wishing to derive them from any other external thing, they 
could scarcely cause me to err. ' 

Now among these ideas, some seem to me to have been born 
with me, others to be foreign and to come from without, and 
others to be made and invented by myself. For as I have the 
faculty of conceiving what is generally called a thing, or a 
truth, or a thought, it seems to me that I possess that not oth- 
erwise than of my own nature ; but if I now hear any sound, 
if I see the sun, if I feel heat, up to this time I have judged 
that these feelings proceeded from certain things which exist- 
ed outside of me, and, in short, it seems to me that the sirens, 
the hippogriffs, and all other similar chimeras, are fictions and 
inventions of my mind. But perhaps I can also persuade my- 
self that all these ideas are of the class of those which I call 
foreign and which come from without, or else that they were 
all born with me, or that they have all been begotten by me : 
for I have hot yet clearly discovered their true origin. And 
what I have chiefly to do in this place is to consider, concern- 
ing those which seem to me to come from certain objects out- 
side of me, what are the reasons which compel me to believe 
them similar to these objects. 
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The first of these reasons is that it seems to me to be taught 
me by nature ; and, second, that I have an inward conscious- 
ness that these ideas do not depend on my will : for they often 
present themselves in spite of me, as at this moment, whether 
I will or not, I feel heat, and I am thereby persuaded that this 
feeling or rather this idea of heat is produced in me by a thing 
different from me, namely, by the heat of the fire by which I 
am seated. And I see nothing which appears to me more 
reasonable than to judge that this foreign thing emits and im- 
presses upon me its resemblance rather than anything else. 

Now it is necessary for me to see whether these reasons are 
sufficiently strong and convincing. When I say it seems to 
me that that is taught me by nature, I understand by the word 
nature only a certain inclination which induces me to believe 
it, not a natural light which makes known to me that it is true. 
But these two forms of expression differ widely from each 
other : for I cannot call in question anything that this natural 
light reveals to me as true, as, for example, it just now re- 
vealed to me that, from the fact that I doubted, I could con- 
clude that I was : the rather that I have not in me any 
other faculty or power to distinguish the true from the 
false, which could teach me that what this light shows me as 
true is not, and on which I could so much rely. But as regards 
the inclinations which also seem to me to be natural, I have 
often remarked, when it has been a question of making choice 
between virtues and vices, that they have not carried me less 
to the evil than to the good ; and therefore I have not occasion 
to follow them any more as regards the true and the false. 
And for the other reason, that these ideas should come other- 
wise since they do not depend on my will, I do not find it 
more convincing. For in the same way that those inclinations 
of which I have just now spoken are found in me, notwith- 
standing that they do not always agree with my will, so per- 
haps there may be in me some faculty or power fit to produce 
those ideas without the aid of anything external, although it 
be not yet known to me ; as in fact it has always till now 
seemed to me that, when I sleep, those ideas are thus formed in 
me without the aid of the objects which they represent. And, 
in short, although I might agree that they are caused by these 
objects, it is not a necessary consequence that they should be 
similar to these objects. On the contrary, I have often re- 
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marked in many instances that there was a great difference 
between the object and its idea : as, for example, I find in me 
two altogether diverse ideas of the sun ; the one derives its 
origin from the senses, and should be placed in the class of 
those which I have already said come from without, by which 
it appears to me extremely small ; the other is derived from 
astronomical reasons, that is to say, from certain notions born 
with me ; or, finally, it is formed by myself in some way or 
another, by which it appears to me many times larger than 
the whole earth. Indeed, those two ideas which I conceive of 
the sun cannot both be similar to the same sun; and reason 
compels me to believe that the one which comes immediately 
from its appearance, is the one which is most dissimilar to it. 
All this makes me sufficiently recognize the fact that till this 
hour it has not been by a certain and premeditated judgment, 
but only by a blind and rash impulse, that I believed that 
there were things outside of me, and different from my being, 
which, by the organs of my senses, or by some other means, 
whatever they were, conveyed into me their ideas or images, 
and there imprinted their resemblance. 

But still another way presents itself of investigating wheth- 
er, among the things of which I have in me the ideas, there are 
any which exist outside of me, namely: if these ideas are 
taken in so far only as they are certain modes of thinking, I 
do not recognize any difference or inequality among them, 
and all seem to me to proceed from myself in the same fash- 
ion ; but considering them as images, of which some represent 
one thing and the others another, it is evident that they are 
very different from one another. For, in fact, those which rep- 
resent to me substances are without doubt something besides, 
and contain in themselves, so to speak, more of objective real- 
ity, that is to say, participate by representation in more de- 
grees of being or perfection than those which represent to me 
only modes or accidents. Besides, that idea by which I con- 
ceive a God sovereign, eternal, infinite, unchangeable, all- 
knowing, all-powerful, and universal Creator of all the things 
which are outside of himself; that, I say, has certainly in it- 
self more objective reality than those by which finite substan- 
ces are represented to me. 

Now it is a thing manifest by the natural light that there 
should be at least as much reality in the efficient and total 
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cause as in its effect : for whence can the effect derive its reality, 
if not from its canse ? and how can this cause communicate it, 
if it has it not in itself? And thence it follows, not only that 
nothing cannot produce anything, but also that what is more 
perfect, that is, which contains in itself more reality, cannot 
be a consequence of and depend upon the less perfect ; and 
this truth is not only clear and evident in the effects which 
have that reality which philosophers call actual or formal,* 
but also in the ideas in which are considered only the reality 
which they call objective: for example, the stone which has 
not yet been, not only cannot now begin to be if it is not pro- 
duced by something possessing in itself formally and emi- 
nently all that enters into the composition of the stone, that is, 
containing in itself the very things, or others more excellent, 
which are in the stone ; and heat cannot be produced in a 
subject which was before devoid of it, except by something 
of an order, of a degree, or of a kind, at least, as perfect as 
heat ; and so of other things. But again, besides this, the idea 
of heat, or of the stone, cannot be in me, unless put there by 
some cause which contains in itself at least as much reality as 
I conceive in the heat or in the stone ; for although this cause 
does not transmit into my idea anything of its actual or for- 
mal reality, we ought not therefore to imagine that this cause 
should be less real ; but we should learn that every idea being 
a work of the mind, its nature is such that it does not demand 
of itself any other formal reality than that which it receives 
and borrows from the thought or the mind, of which it is only 
a mode, that is, a manner or fashion of thinking. But, in order 
that an idea should contain one such objective reality rather 
than another, it must unquestionably derive this from some 
cause in which there is at least as much formal reality as that 
idea contains of objective reality ; for if we suppose that there 
is in an idea anything that is not in its cause, it necessarily fol- 
lows that that is derived from nothingness. But however im- 

* The following passage from Royer Collard's CEuvres de Reid, illustrative of 
the sense in which Descartes uses the words formel, eminent, and objectify is given 
in Fleming'' s Vocabul. of Phil, (sub voc. Virtual) : — "A letter of credit does not in 
reality contain the sum which it represents: that sum is only really in the coffer of 
the banker. Yet the letter contains the sum in a certain sense, since it holds its 
place. This sum is in still another sense contained; it is virtually in the credit of 
the banker who subscribes the letter. To express these differences in the language 
of Descartes, the sum is contained formally in the coffer of the banker; objectively, 
in the letter which he subscribed; eminently, in the credit which enabled him to 
subscribe : and thus the coffer contains the reality formal of the sum, the letter 
the reality objective, and the credit of the banker the reality eminent." 
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perfect this mode of being may be by which a thing is objec- 
tively or by representation in the understanding by its idea, 
still one cannot say that this mode and manner of being is 
nothing, or consequently that this idea derives its origin from 
nothing. And I ought not, therefore, to imagine that because 
the reality which I consider in my ideas is only objective, it 
is not necessary that the same reality should be formally or 
actually in the causes of those ideas, but that it is enough 
that it should be also objectively in them: for, just as this 
manner of being objectively belongs to the ideas by their own 
nature, even so the manner or fashion of being formally be- 
longs to the causes of those ideas (at least to the first and 
principal) by their own nature. And although it may happen 
that one idea gives birth to another, yet that cannot go on 
infinitely ; but it must at last reach a primary idea, whose 
cause is as it were a pattern or original in which all the real- 
ity or perfection is contained formally and actualhy, which 
occurs only objectively or representatively in those ideas. 
Hence the natural light makes evidently known to me that 
ideas are in me like pictures or images which can in truth 
easily fall from the perfection of the things from which they 
were drawn, but which can never contain anything greater or 
more perfect. 

And the longer and the more carefully I examine all these 
things, the more clearly and distinctly I know them to be true. 
But, after all, what conclusion shall I draw from all this ? 
This, namely, that if the objective reality or perfection of any 
one of my ideas is such that I know clearly that this same 
reality or perfection is not in me, either formally or eminent- 
ly, and that, consequently, I cannot myself be the cause of it, 
it necessarily follows that I am not alone in the world, but 
that there is something else which exists and which is the 
cause of this idea ; whereas if there does not occur in me any 
such idea, I shall have no arguments sufficient to convince me 
and to render me certain of the existence of anything but my- 
self ; for I have carefully investigated them all, and I have not 
succeeded in finding another up to this time. 

Now, among all those ideas within me, besides that which 
represents me to myself, as to which there cannot here be any 
difficulty, there is another which represents to me a God ; oth- 
ers, things corporeal and inanimate ; others, angels ; others, 
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animals, and otters, finally, which represent to me men like 
myself. But as regards the ideas which represent to me other 
men, or animals, or angels, I easily conceive that they might 
be formed by the mixture and composition of other ideas 
which I have of things corporeal and of God, although outside 
of me there should be no other men in the world, neither any 
animals, nor any angels. And as regards the ideas of things 
corporeal, I do not recognize in them anything so great or ex- 
cellent that might not, as it seems to me, come from myself; 
for if I consider them more closely and examine them in the 
same fashion in which I yesterday examined the idea of the 
wax, I find that there occur but very few things which I con- 
ceive clearly and distinctly — namely, magnitude, or rather ex- 
tension in length, breadth, and depth, the figure which results 
from the termination of this extension, the situation which 
variously shaped bodies maintain among themselves, and the 
movement or change of this situation, to which may be added 
substance, duration, and number. As to the other things, 
such as light, colors, sounds, smells, tastes, heat, cold, and 
the other qualities which fall under touch, they occur in my 
thought with so much obscurity and confusion, that I do not 
even know whether they are true or false; that is to say, 
whether the ideas which I conceive of those qualities are in- 
deed the ideas of certain real things, or rather whether they 
represent to me only chimerical entities which can have no 
existence. For, although I have before remarked that it is 
only in judgments that true and formal falsity can occur, there 
may nevertheless be found in ideas a certain material falsity, 
namely, when they represent what is nothing as if it were 
something. For example, the ideas which I have of cold and 
of heat are so vague and indistinct, that they cannot teach me 
whether cold is only a privation of heat, or heat a privation of 
cold ; or whether or not they are both real qualities : and inas- 
much as, ideas being like images, there cannot be any of them 
which does not seem to us to represent something; if it is prop- 
er to say that cold is nothing but a privation of heat, the idea 
which represents it to me as something real and positive will 
not inappropriately be called false, and so with others. But, 
truth to say, it is not necessary that I should attribute to 
them any other author than myself : for if they are false, that 
is, if they represent things which are not, the natural light 
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reveals to me that they proceed from nothing — that is, that 
they are in me only because there is something wanting in my 
nature and because it is not wholly perfect ; and if these ideas 
are true, nevertheless, because they disclose to me so little 
reality that I cannot even distinguish the thing represented 
from non-being, I do not see wherefore I might not be their 
author. 

As for the clear and distinct ideas which I have of corporeal 
things, there are some which seem to me might have been de- 
rived from the idea which I have of myself, like those which I 
have of substance, of duration, of number, and of other similar 
things. For when I think that stone is a substance, or rather 
a thing which of itself is capable of existing, and that I my- 
self am also a substance, although I indeed conceive that I am 
a thing that thinks and is not extended, and that the stone is, 
on the contrary, a thing extended and which does not think ; 
and that there is thus between these two conceptions a notable 
difference : yet they seem to agree in this point, that they 
both represent substances. Similarly, when I think that I 
now am, and remember besides that I formerly was, and that 
I conceive many diverse thoughts whose number I know, then 
I acquire in me the ideas of duration and number, which there- 
after I can transfer to all other things as I wish. As regards the 
other qualities of which the ideas of corporeal things are com- 
posed, namely, extension, shape, situation and motion, it is 
true they are not formally in me, since I am only a thing that 
thinks ; but because these are only certain modes of substance, 
and I myself am a substance, it seems to me that they might 
be contained in me eminently. 

Wherefore there remains only the idea of God, as to which 
it is necessary to consider whether there is anything in it 
which could come from myself. By the term " God," I under- 
stand a substance infinite, eternal, immovable, independent, 
all-knowing, all-powerful, and by which myself and all other 
things that are (if it be true that there are any that exist) 
were created and produced. But these prerogatives are so 
great and exalted, that the more attentively I consider them 
the less am I persuaded that the idea I have of them can de- 
rive its origin from myself alone. And, consequently, the 
necessary conclusion from al] that I have before said is that 
God exists : for although the idea of substance is in me from 
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the very fact that I am a substance, I, who am a finite being, 
should not, however, have the idea of an infinite substance, if 
it had not been put within me by some really infinite sub- 
stance. 

And I ought not to imagine that I do not conceive the infi- 
nite by a real idea, but only by the negation of what is finite, 
just as I comprehend rest and darkness by the negation of 
motion and light : since, on the contrary, I see manifestly that 
there is more reality in the infinite substance than in the finite, 
and consequently that I have in some fashion within me the 
notion of the infinite rather than of the finite, that is, of God 
rather than of myself : for how is it possible that I can know 
that I doubt and that I desire, that is, that something is want- 
ing to me and that I am not altogether perfect, if I had not in 
me any idea of a being more perfect than my own, by the com- 
parison with which I may know the defects of my nature ? 

And it cannot be said that perhaps this idea of God is ma- 
terially false, and consequently that I could derive it from 
nothing, that is, that it might be in me by reason of my defect, 
as I have just said of the ideas of heat and cold and other like 
things ; for, on the contrary, this idea being very clear and 
distinct, and containing in itself more objective reality than 
any other, there is nothing which of itself is more true, or 
which can be less suspected of error and falsity. 

This idea, I say, of a Being sovereignly perfect and infinite 
is very true ; for although, perhaps, one might pretend that 
such a being does not exist, it cannot however be pretended 
that the idea of him does not represent something real, as I 
have just said of the idea of cold. It is also very clear and 
distinct, since all that my mind conceives clearly and distinctly 
as real and true, and which contains in itself any perfection, 
is entirely contained and included in this idea. And this 
remains none the less true because I do not comprehend the 
infinite, and there are in God an infinitude of things which I 
cannot comprehend, or perhaps even reach by any stretch of 
the mind : for it is of the nature of the infinite that I, who am 
finite and limited, cannot comprehend it ; and it is enough 
that I understand this, and judge that all the things which I 
conceive clearly and in which I know there is some perfection, 
and perhaps also an infinitude of others of which I am igno- 
rant, are in God formally or eminently, in order that the idea 
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which I have of them may be the most true, the most clear 
and the most distinct of all those that are in my mind. 

But it may also be that I am something more than I ima- 
gine, and that all the perfections I attribute to the nature of 
a God are in some fashion potentially in me, although they 
are not yet brought forth and are not made apparent by their 
actions. Indeed, I already experience that by degrees my 
knowledge is increasing and being perfected ; and I see noth- 
ing which could prevent its being thus more and more in- 
creased to infinity ; or why, being thus increased and perfected,- 
I should not be able to acquire in this way all the other per- 
fections of the divine nature ; or, finally, why the power which 
I have for the acquisition of these perfections, if it be true that 
this power is now in me, should not be sufficient to produce 
the ideas of them. However, regarding the matter a little 
more closely, I discover that this cannot be ; for, in the first 
place, although it were true that my knowledge every day ac- 
quires new degrees of perfection, and that there were in my 
nature many things potentially which are not actually there, 
yet all these advantages do not belong to or approach in any 
sort the idea I have of the Divinity, in which there is nothing that 
is only potential, but everything is there actually and in real- 
ity. And indeed is it not an infallible and very certain argu- 
ment for the imperfection of my knowledge, that it grows 
gradually and increases by degrees ? Moreover, although my 
knowledge should grow from more to more, yet I ought not 
therefore to conceive that it could be actually infinite, since it 
would never reach a point of perfection so high that it would 
not be still capable of acquiring a much larger increase. But 
I conceive God actually infinite in so high a degree, that noth- 
ing can be added to the sovereign perfection which he pos- 
sesses. And, finally, I comprehend clearly that the objective 
being of an idea cannot be produced by a being which exists 
only potentially ; which, properly speaking, is nothing, but 
only by a formal or actual being. 

And, truly, I see nothing in what I have just said which, to 
all who will consider it carefully, is not very easy to be known 
by the natural light ; but when I relax my attention somewhat, 
my mind, finding itself darkened and almost blinded by the 
images of sensible things, does not easily recall the reason 
why the idea I have of a being more perfect than my own 
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must necessarily have been put within me by a being really 
more perfect. I, therefore, wish to go further, and consider if 
I, who have this idea of God, could exist in case there were no 
God. And I ask, from whom shall I have my existence ? Per- 
haps from myself, or from my parents, or else from some other 
cause less perfect than God ; for nothing more perfect can be 
imagined, or even equal to him. But, if I were independent 
of every other, and were myself the author of my being, I 
should not doubt anything, I should conceive no desires, and, 
in short, no perfection would be wanting to me ; for I should 
have given myself all those of which I have in me any idea, 
and thus I should be God. And I ought not to imagine that 
the things which are wanting to me are perhaps more difficult 
to acquire than those of which I am already in possession ; 
for, on the contrary, it is very certain that it was much more 
difficult for me, a thing or substance that thinks, to have 
sprung from nothing, than it would be for me to acquire tho 
insight into and cognizance of many things which I do not 
know, and which are only accidents of that substance ; and 
certainly if I had given myself these further attributes which 
I have just mentioned, that is, if I were the author of my own 
being, I should not at least have denied myself the things 
which could be had with most facility, as are an infinitude of 
cognitions of which my nature feels destitute : I should not 
even have denied myself any of the things which I see con- 
tained in the idea of God, because there are none which seem 
to me more difficult to get or acquire ; and if there were any 
one of these more difficult, it would certainly appear to me such 
(supposing I had with me all the other things I possess), be- 
cause I should therein see in that my power limited. And 
although. I might suppose that perhaps I have always been as 
I now am, I could not thereby evade the force of this reason- 
ing, or fail to recognize that God is necessarily the author of 
my existence. For my whole lifetime might be divided into 
an infinitude of parts, each of which depends in no way on the 
others ; and thus from the fact that a little while ago I was, it 
does not follow that I ought to be now, unless at this moment 
some cause produces me and creates me, so to speak, anew — 
that is, preserves me. Indeed, it is very clear and evident to 
all who will consider attentively the nature of time, that a 
substance, in order to be preserved each moment of its dura- 
1 
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tion, requires the same power and the same action which would 
be necessary to create it anew if it did not yet exist ; so that 
it is a thing which the natural light makes clearly apparent 
that preservation and creation are different only as regards 
our mode of thinking, and not in reality. It is only therefore 
necessary, in this place, that I should interrogate myself and 
consult with myself in order that I may see whether I have in 
me any power and any virtue by means of which I can bring 
it about that I, who now am, may a moment after still be ; for, 
since I am only a thing that thinks (or, at least, since there 
has not been up to this time any rigorous question except as 
to that part of me) ; if such a power really resided in me, I 
ought at the very least to think it, and to have cognizance of 
it ; but I feel nothing of it in me, and therefore I know mani- 
festly that I depend on some being different from myself. 

But perhaps this being on whom I depend is not God, and 
I may have been produced either by my parents, or by some 
other cause less perfect than he. Far from it — that cannot 
be ; for, as I have already said, it is very evident that there 
should be at least as much reality in the cause as in the effect ; 
and consequently, since I am a thing that thinks and that has 
in itself some idea of God, whatever may be the cause of my 
being, it must be admitted that this cause is also a thing that 
thinks, and that it was in itself the idea of all the perfec- 
tions that I attribute to God. Then we may investigate anew 
whether this cause derives its origin and existence from itself 
or from anything. For if it derives its origin from itself, it 
follows from the reasons I have before advanced, that this 
cause is God ; since, having the virtue of being and of existing 
by itself, it must unquestionably have the power of actually 
possessing all the perfections of which it has in itself the ideas, 
that is to say, all those that I conceive to be in God. But if it 
derives its existence from some other cause than itself, it will 
be asked once more, for the same reason, as to this second 
cause, whether it exists of itself or is from another cause, until 
step by step we arrive at length at a final cause, which will 
be found to be God. And it is very manifest that in this there 
cannot be progress to the infinite, since the question here is 
not so much as to the cause which before produced me as to 
that which now preserves me. 

Further, it must not be imagined that perhaps several causes 
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have concurred, each in part, in my production, and that from 
one I have received the idea of one of the perfections which I 
attribute to God, and from another the idea of another, in such 
a manner that all those perfections are to be found truly 
enough somewhere in the universe, but are not to be found all 
joined and assembled in one, who is God; for, on the contra- 
ry, the unity, the simplicity, or the inseparability of all the 
things which are in God is one of the principal perfections that 
I conceive to be in him : and indeed the idea of this unity of 
all the perfections of God could not have been put in me by 
any cause from which I had not also received the ideas of all 
the other perfections ; for it could not have made me compre- 
hend them all joined together and inseparable, without at the 
same time giving me to understand what they were, and to 
know them all in some fashion. 

Finally, as regards my parents, from whom it seems I de- 
rived my birth : although all that I have been able to believe 
concerning them were true, it would not however follow that 
it is they who preserve me, or even that they have made and 
produced me, in so far as I am a thing that thinks, there be- 
ing no relation between the corporeal action by which, as I 
have been accustomed to believe, they engendered me, and 
the production of such a substance ; but what at most they 
have contributed to my birth is that they have put certain 
dispositions into this matter in which I have judged until now 
that I, that is, my mind, which alone I now take to be myself, 
is' enclosed ; and therefore there is here, in this respect, no dif- 
ficulty ; but I must conclude that, from the mere fact that I 
exist, and that the idea of a Being sovereignly perfect, that is 
to say, of God, is in me, the existence of God is very evidently 
demonstrated. 

It only remains for me to examine in what way I have ac- 
quired this idea : for I have not received it by the senses, and 
it is never presented to me unexpectedly, as is generally the 
case with the ideas of sensible things when these things are 
presented or seem to be presented to the external organs of 
sense ; neither is it a pure production or fiction of my mind, 
for it is not in my power to diminish it or to add anything to 
it ; and consequently nothing remains to be said but that this 
idea was born and produced in me from the time of my crea- 
tion, as was the idea of myself. And truly it need not be 
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deemed a strange thing that God, in creating me, should have 
put within me this idea as the mark of the workman imprinted 
on his work ; and it is not necessary that this mark should be 
something different from the work itself; but from the single 
fact that God created me, it is very credible that he produced 
me, in some fashion, in his own image and likeness, and that 
I conceive this resemblance, in which the idea of God is found 
contained, by the same faculty by which I conceive myself; 
that is to say, that, when I reflect on myself, I not only know 
that I am a thing imperfect, incomplete and dependent on oth- 
ers, that tends and aspires incessantly to something better and 
greater than I am ; but I know also at the same time, that he 
on whom I depend possesses in himself all the great things to 
which I aspire, and of which I find in me the ideas, not indefi- 
nitely and only potentially, but that he enjoys them in real- 
ity, actually and infinitely, and therefore that he is God. 
And the whole . force of the argument which I have here used 
to prove the existence of God consists in this, that I recognize 
that it would be impossible for my nature to be such as it is, 
that is, for me to have in me the idea of a God, if God did not 
actually exist ; this same God, I say, of whom the idea is in 
me, that is to say, who possesses all those high perfections of 
which our minds can have but a faint idea, without however 
having the power of comprehending them — who is not subject 
to any defects, and who has none of those things which de- 
note imperfection : whence it is evident enough that he cannot 
be a deceiver, since the natural light teaches us that deception 
necessarily arises from some defect. 

But, before examining this more carefully, and passing to 
the consideration of other truths which may be collected, it 
seems to me appropriate to stop some time for the contempla- 
tion of this all-perfect God, to ponder at leisure his marvellous 
attributes ; to consider, to admire, and to adore, the incom- 
parable beauty of this immense light, so far at least as the 
strength of my mind, that remains in some sort dazzled by it, 
will permit me. For as faith teaches us that the sovereign 
felicity of the other life consists only in this contemplation of 
the divine majesty, so let us henceforth experience that a like 
meditation, though incomparably less perfect, makes us enjoy 
the greatest delight which we are capable of experiencing in 
this life. 



